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was fuel to his imaginative fire. Thus carried away
by a romantic obsession, he did not realise, until it was
too late, that once again he had given offence to his
friends. JuSl as with The Disowned he had turned the
Examiner's favour into curt dislike, so with Devereux
he annoyed the hitherto complacent WetfminSler. For
Bolingbroke was a Tory; and his Patriot King a traft
on what came to be called Tory Democracy. Whether
because they had an uneasy feeling that the example of
Bolingbroke might well bear practical fruit in nine-
teenth-century England, or because Liberals have
always resented attempts by enlightened Tories to bid
for popular favour over the heads of parties of the
left, the Millites were chilled by Devereux and hostile
to it. Scrupulous and upright though they were, they
could not prevent their dislike of Bulwer's public
idolisation of Bolingbroke from coming out in their
review.1 Is it fanciful to suggeft that the reading of
that review firSl set Bulwer s mind toward the idea
of Disraelian conservatism; firSt modified his Saint
Simonian enthusiasm for governance in the public
interest by intelleft, into a belief in joint governance, for
the people's benefit and with the people's consent, by
birth and intelleft combined ? Ir this suggestion be
held reasonable, then Devereux for all its failure was
doubly significant of its author's prospers, carrying
within the covers of its unpopular three volumes, both
his future supremacy as writer of historical romance
and his political conversion from the Radical to the
Conservative party.

1 Cf. WeflminSler Review, October 1829,